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tributory pensions, that the beneficiaries were
subjected to inquiry and investigation to see whether
they had other means of livelihood which could be
taken into account in assessing pensions. It was
undoubtedly a measure of great social value and
perhaps not altogether unworthy of consideration for
the high claim made for it by Mr. Chamberlain that
" planned as it is on broad and generous lines it
constitutes the greatest advance, the greatest measure
of social reform that has ever been introduced by any
Party in any country/'

One point should especially be noticed about
this pensions scheme.   It was contributory; that is
to say, the pensions were given as a result of con-
tribution made in the past.  It is true that the weekly
contribution was only fourpence in the case of men
and twopence in the case of women.   But it is also
true that had men had to insure themselves, without
assistance from employers, the benefit, of these pen-
sions would have cost a boy of sixteen starting his
policy, lOd. a week, a man of twenty-five Is. 4|d.
a week, a man of fifty 4s. lid. a week, and a man of
sixty 16s. 8d. a week. But the principle, nevertheless,
remained that the pensions were contributory, and
therefore belonged to the beneficiaries as of right.
Mr. Chamberlain defended this principle against the
Socialist suggestion of non-contributory pensions.
"I tell you that a non-contributory system is abso-
lutely impossible.  The country could not stand the
financial burden . .. but I tell you even if I thought
a non-contributory scheme could be carried out, I
would myself have nothing to do with it.   It is in
my opinion absolutely inevitable that in any system
under which the whole benefits are received as a
gift from the State, the State must exercise constant
supervision and make constant and searching inquiry.
I have a better opinion of my fellow countrymen and